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Message from the President 


John Zweers 


You were asked in last month’s 
JOURNAL to participate in an intense 
membership drive, which we hope will 
be the most effective drive in P of A 
history. 

Each year we have striven for a 
membership of 1000. Each year, we 
have failed to reach the quota. This 
year, let us not fail! We want to reach 
and then pass that formerly unattain- 
able goal. 

In our drive for new members, let 
us not neglect lapsed members. There 
are a number of former members who 
have allowed their membership to 
lapse. Many of these can be reclaimed. 
Let us not only “get a member”, but 
“pring back a member”. 

If you love puppetry, if you believe 
in the Puppeteers of America, if you 
want to see an organized and united 
movement, to advance, improve and 
publicize our branch of the theater, 
then you have a task to perform. 

Growth comes with conviction. Pro- 
gress occurs when there is effort. If 
you are convinced that the P of A is 
good, then will you make an effort 
on its behalf? Will you work at local, 


regional and national levels to advance 
its cause? That is the only way we can 
achieve success. 

(Each of you has a job to do.) 

1. Recruit interested members for 
the P of A. No dilettantes and dab- 
blers. We need workers! 

2. Many of us feel that as puppeteers, 
we have a moral obligation to belong 
to the P of A. Let’s spread that gospel! 

3. Regional directors will soon be 
announcing names of District Repre- 
sentatives. Offer your services to your 
own District Representative. Help 
prepare for the Regional Conferences 
that are being planned. 

4. Organize a P of A Guild. If there 
are ten P of A members in your city or 
vicinity, apply to the P of A for a 
Guild Charter. Guilds can be most 
effective in bringing in new members 
and strengthening the P of A. They 
only come into being and flourish, 
however, when the proper mature and 
dedicated spirit prevails. 

5. Last but not least, what ever you 
undertake, let there be no mental feet- 
dragging . . pull your share of the load 

. . and watch the P of A ZOOM! 


Around the World on a Puppet String 


Jim Menke 


“Around the World I Searched for 
You” sings Madam Sophia Von Daven- 
port, prima donna in my club act. Little 
did I realize when I created her that 
she would literally go around the 
world. 

On a cold, snowy day, February 8th, 
1958 to be exact, I doubt that I'll ever 
forget that day, I was sworn into the 
army. I thought I had left my puppet 
family behind for two years, but two 
weeks after arriving at camp, I was 


given a special pass to go home and 
get them. Usually no one is allowed 
to have a pass for at least 5 weeks after 
they get to camp. The rest of my basic 
training consisted of my learning to be 
a soldier (?) and doing shows. After 
basic training, when I was permanently 
assigned as an officer’s clerk in Munich, 
Germany, the Army shipped the pup- 
pets overseas specially for me. Why 
they decided that a puppeteer was 
qualified to take care of officers pay 





and personnel records is something 
that neither the personnel officer nor 
I will ever be able to understand. This 
just seemed to bear out the theory that 
the Army gives you extensive tests to 
find out what you’re best suited for and 
then give you the exact job you can do 
worst. I sat behind my desk and tried 
to keep my mind on the officers, but 
found I was thinking more about the 
puppets than the major’s pay for that 
month. 

Then one day a long awaited 
announcement was made. “Try out for 
the 1959 All Army Entertainment Con- 
test”. All year I’d waited for this 
because I knew that the winners of 
the European finals of this world wide 
contest would be sent back to the 
States for the grand finals and also 
had a chance to go on the world tour- 
ing soldier show “Rolling Along”. I 
had to enter in the “Individual Special- 
ty” catagory which meant that the 
puppets were up against dancers, magi- 
cians, ventriloquists, baton twirlers, 
comics, etc. I was very lucky and the 
puppets won four of the European 
Contests and were to be the Southern 
Area Command representative in the 
European finals. I was scared stiff 
that night. The judges were all im- 
portant people in the entertainment 
field in Europe, plus Mr. Norman Lu- 
boff from the States. We weren’t told 
who had won, but were all lined up 
backstage and told that we were to go 
out if and when our names were called 
and get the trophies from Miss Olivia 
De Havilend. They started to announce 
the winners in my category. “Third 
place goes to - Berlin Area Command”, 
I had two chances left. “Second place 
to - “I got ready to go out, “Northern 
Area Command”. I couldn’t believe it 
but then the announcer said it, “First 
place winner in the Individual Special- 
ty Category, from the Southern Area 
Command.” I still don’t remember 
too much about going out on the stage, 
but they tell me that I did. We had 
been allowed four minutes for our 
acts and they were judged on originali- 


ty, suitability of material and technical 
excellance. Because of the time limit, 
I could only do two puppets and I had 
picked the right ones. Well, I was sent 
to Washington for the final contest 
where we would be up against acts 
from all over the world. Again the 
tension over the announcement of the 
winners and this time, I came in 
second. I really felt good that the 
puppets, not because they were mine, 
but just because they were puppets, 
could place so high in a world wide 
entertainment contest. 

I never dreamed that the officials 
would pick the puppets for the world 
touring show, but when the names of 
the 25 cast members were read, I was 
on it as the only representative of US 
Army Europe. This meant that out of 
over 3,000 soldiers who had started 
out in the first stages of the contest, 
we were the 25 chosen as the top acts 
for the world tour. 

“Rolling Along of 1959” was an hour 
and 40 minute musical review that 
toured every major Army area in the 
world. In it we all had to do at least 
two jobs and usually more. We re- 
hearsed the show for a month and a 
half and when we weren’t on stage 
rehearsing our particular bits, we were 
getting our other jobs set. There were 
3% tons of equipment, - costumes, stage 
set, props and musical instruments - 
that had to be made ready to tour. 
Everything had to be made and packed 
so that it would fit through the cargo 
doors of a regular airplane. This meant 
that the stage set had to come apart 
something like a marionette stage and 
be packed in huge, specially designed 
cases. I was made head of the ward- 
robe department. We had _ twelve 
wardrobe trunks of costumes and props 
to take care of and have ready for 
each show. I was also made official 
clerk for the show and had to take care 
of the pay and personnel records of 
the whole show. I thought I had gotten 
away from all that, but the Army 
never forgets. 

Not only did we all have extra jobs 





with the show, but we all did at least 
two different acts in the show. I was 
straight man for one of the comics, did 
the marionettes - a 12 minute club date 
type act with 5 marionettes - and was 
in one big production number which 
we all called the “commercial”. For 
this we all came out in dress blue uni- 
forms and sang Army songs such as 
“Something About A Soldier’, “Army 
Blue”, and “The Army Goes Rolling 
Along”. It may have been impressive 
from the audience, but to us it was 
just - well, a commercial. 

At last opening day came and we 
began the world tour. We started in 
the Washington D. C. area then off to 
Ft. Churchill, Canada right on Hudson 
Bay for 5 days then back to the states 
to work our way over to the state of 
Washington where we flew to Alaska. 

I’m scared stiff of flying and we got 
to Alaska and found out that most of 
the traveling up there would be by 
plane. I was ready to go back to my 
office job but ended up in a plane with 


a parachute and life jacket wrapped 


around me. I looked in a mirror at 
one air base and thought I was looking 
at a mummy. We almost had to use 
the parachute one flight. We were 
flying from Fairbanks to Ankorage 
and looked out of the window to see 
that one of the two engines had 
sprouted a leak. A small but steady 
flow of gas poured from it. The pilot 
told us that we had just about enough 
gas to get to the field, but if we had to 
circle it even once, that would be the 
end of that. We didn’t have to circle 
the field thank heaven. I can just see 
me floating down to earth with a foot- 
locker of puppets under one arm and 
the pay records under the other. 

From Alaska we flew to Okinawa. 
Unfortunately this was the typhoon 
season and we got caught in the tail 
end of one and lost radar contact for 
four hours. They thought we were 
going to have to ditch the plane. I had 
another vision of me sitting on a foot- 
locker full of puppets bobbing up and 
down in the middle of the Pacific. We 


finally arrived at Okinawa, but 
couldn’t do all the shows we were 
scheduled for as the typhoon had re- 
moved the roofs of two of the theatres. 
From Okinawa we flew to Korea. 

The major part of our far eastern 
tour was spent in this country. Korea 
is so bad that the Army finally cut 
down the tour of duty there from two 
years to 18 months. We were there 
for about a month and this was long 
enough. There are no paved roads 
outside of Seoul and on one memorable 
trip we had to travel in the back of 
trucks for two and a half hours. The 
dust was so bad that we all just cover- 
ed our faces with our handkerchiefs 
and tried to sleep, but this was impos- 
sible because you can’t get in any 
comfortable position in a 2% ton truck. 
The trip was well worth it though as 
we got to the camp to find that they 
wanted us to do a special show for 
some Korean orphans that the unit had 
adopted. There were about 50 of the 
children. None of them understood 
English so we did only the sight acts, 
such as the dancers, juggler and pup- 
pets, plus the music. 

At every camp we came to in Korea 
the main question was - “Are there any 
girls in the show?” Well, some of us 
were a little sadistic and said that 
there were. They found out that the 
only girls were the opera singer and 
the oriental dancer puppets. I think 
those poor guys over there would have 
gladly killed us for that. 

We got to one camp that was only a 
few miles from the line between North 
and South Korea. We could see the 
hills in North Korea from the front of 
the building we played in. They had 
invited officials of the tewn to see the 
show and had translated the program 
into Korean. After the show, we got 
one of the interperters to tell us just 
how our particular acts were done in 
Korean. The director had named my 
act, “He’s Got the World on a String”. 
Well, this wouldn’t mean anything to 
the Koreans and they didn’t have a 
word for puppet so they called it 











“Parade of Toys”. The last puppet was 
billed as “the beloved puppet, Pierrot”. 
They translated this into “A Charming 
Toy, Pierrot”. That program is one of 
my favorite souvenirs of the tour. 

We left Korea for Tokyo. We ar- 
rived to find that we had been given 
a special television spectacular. They 
had set aside 45 minutes of the best 
time on Friday evening. They decided 
to use three of the five puppets, the 
clown on the trapeze, opera singer and 
Pierrot. We arrived at the studio and 
had been told by the American who 
was working with the natives on the 
show that they had a ceremony where 
the performers ask the technical crew 
to help them. He told us the words 
to say, it sounded like “Anagasimash”. 
Well, when we did that, you would 
have thought that we had offered them 
a trip to Mars. They did everything 
they possibly could to help us and at 
the end of the show we each received 
a tie clip with a real pearl and the call 
letters of the station on it. 

Luckily, while we were in Tokyo, the 
Bunraku puppet show was in town. 
They were having a special Tokyo 
season to celebrate the 90th birthday 
of one of the manipulators. Because 
of the special show, the two leading 
Bunraku companies joined together 
for the season. It was a really magni- 
ficient show. They did four separate 
plays and the show ran about four 
hours at both matinee and evening 
shows. 

On the way back to Hawaii from 
Tokyo, we stopped at Kwajaline and 
Eniwetok, two islands in the middle 
of the Pacific with Army posts and 
not much else on them. The “theatres” 
were stages with screens for the movies 
behind them set outside. At Eniwetok, 
we did an evening show. The stars 
were brightly shining when we started, 
but just as we went into the last num- 
ber of the show it began to pour rain. 
I quickly got the puppets under cover 
and grabbed the juggler and went on 
for the finale. I came out on one side 
of the stage with the puppet juggler 





and the live juggler came out on the 
other side. Well, we finished the show 
in the rain and the audience stayed 
for the whole thing, rain or not. At 
Kwajaline, we did an afternoon show 
with the sun providing all the light. 
There was a rule that the men in the 
firehouse couldn’t leave the engine to 
come to the show, well, they didn’t 
leave it, they brought it to the show 
and parked it beside the audience and 
had better seats than anyone else in 
the show. 

We spent Thanksgiving that year on 
the beach at Waikiki. 

After Christmas we toured Europe, 
hitting most of the posts in Germany, 
Italy and France. We had one wonder- 
ful day in Venice. The only dis- 
appointment there was that Podrecca’s 
marionettes were to open the next day. 
They have been carried on since his 
death by his daughter. We did one 
special performance in Berlin. The 
Army invited many of the people and 
officials from East Berlin to come over 
for the show. We played to a packed 
theatre and parts of the show, includ- 
ing the puppets, were filmed for tele- 
vision there. We got wonderful re- 
views in the papers the next day. One 
of them said “A special word of praise 
goes to Jim Menke for his marionette 
Pierrot, who seems to radiate some 
sort of lyrical magic. It turns out to 
be more than a characterization - it 
becomes a poem, even a philosophy!” 
This was the official Army translation 
of the story. From a “charming toy” 
in Korea to a “poem, even a philoso- 
phy” in Germany, the puppets took me 
on a wonderful tour of the world. We 
rolled along for over 200 performances 
in about seven foreign countries, as 
well as most of the 50 states. As I 
sit here in a hotel room in the mid- 
west where we're touring “Sleeping 
Beauty” I look back on the world tour 
and give a deep bow to my stringed 
family and say “Thank you for taking 
me around the word on a puppet 
string”. 





Twenty-five Golden Years 


Romain Proctor 


PART II 


The new born P of A immediately 
made its first mistake: it decided to honor 
puppeteers, who had made contributiors 
to American puppetry, by presenting cer- 
tificates proclaiming them “Master Pup- 
peteers of America”. Fifty one pup- 
peteers were so honored. This honoring 
of a few caused much envy and hurt 
feelings. For the good of the young 
P of A the “Master Puppeteers” resigned 
their honors. This cleared the atmos- 
phere. It also had a humorous effect, as 
some one pointed out that “Master Pup- 
peteers” were now “Past Masters”, which 
sounded much more impressive. 

The birth of the P of A was not the 
only important feature of the Cincinnati 
Festival. Martin and Olga Stevens, the 
chairmen, did an outstanding job emulat- 
ing the Detroit Festival. The talks and 
discussions were excellent and the per- 
formances were by leading companies. 
An outstanding attraction was the perfor- 
mance of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Wilkinson, 
from England, it gave hand puppets a 
tremendous boost in this country. An- 
other highlight, that has never been 
equalled, was an impromptu performance 
of Cinderella. Five marionettes were 
chosen at random: a Dutch Girl, a 
Chinese Man, Mae West, a clown and a 
“gangling gentleman”. Bill Duncan, Otto 
Kunze, Paul McPharlin, Romain Proctor 
and Don Vestal were manipulators. 
Martin Stevens’ bridge, which was built 
to accomodate two people was used. The 
climax came when Bill Duncan said, 
“Now is the time for my puppet to 
cross” and Bill got down on his hands 
and knees and crawled between dignified 
Paul McPharlin’s legs, dragging his 
marionette behind him. Everyone was 
off balance, the bridge was rocking, 
marionettes flying. It was probably 
the zaniest moment in American pup- 
petry. 


Fortunately the Festivals started with 
high standards: the best performances, 
the best people lecturing on, and discuss- 
ing, puppetry. The Festival was the one 
place where puppeteers could gather to- 
gether, speak the same language, have an 
“in group” feeling of belonging. Many 
friendships came from the Festiva] meet- 
ings and its not unusual for puppeteers 
to say, “My best friends are other pup- 
peteers” 


Festivals have beer held from Co, 
to Coast and from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
thus bringing puppetry and the P of A 
into different sections of the country. 
The sites of past festivals and their 
chairmen are: 1936 Detroit, Paul Mc- 
Pharlin; 1937 Cincinnati, Martin Stevens; 
1938 Chicago, Don Vestal; 1939 New 
York, Kit Reighard; 1940 St. Paul, Dell 
Wheeler; 1941 St. Louis, Romain Proctor; 
1942 Springfield, Winois, Romain Proc- 
tor; 1943 Aurora, Ann and Martha Har- 
grave; 1944 Chicago, Agnes Hoffmann; 
1945 Chicago, Lucile Cole; 1946 Chicago 
Midwestern Group; 1946 Waterford, Ru- 
fus Rose; 1947 St. Louis, St. Louis Guild; 
1948 Oklahoma City, Margaret Trent and 
the Junior League; 1949 Detroit, Ed 
Johnson and the Detroit Guild; 1950 and 
1951 Oxford, Bill Duncan; 1952 Baton 
Rouge, Jean and Wes Wikseil; 1953 
Minneapolis, Lem Williams and John 
Shirley; 1954 Hanover, Basil Milovsoroff; 
1955 Bowling Green, Archie Eltiott; 1956 
Evanston, Ann Thurman and the Junior 
League; 1957 Los Angeles, Mel Heistein 
and John Zweers; 1958 Chapel Hill, 
George Merten; 1959 Oxford, Georze 
Merten and, now, 1960, Dorcthy and Gil 
Oden in Detroit. 

In 1940 Demonstrations were added tc 
the Festival programs. 1950 through 1954 
Institutes were substituted for demon- 
strations. In 1955 Workshops were 1n- 
troduced. 1960 will set a different 
pattern. 

(donated) and others a chance to buy 





them. Auctions made mucn needed 
money for the P af A. In recent years 
The Store has taken over this function. 

In addition to American puppet com- 
panies performing at the Festivals we’ve 
had rare experiences of seeing foreign 
puppetry. In 1938, in Chicago, Bill Ball- 
amos and John Katsos did a traditional 
Greek shadow show. Old timers still 
remember their calling Alexander the 
Great “that pretty guy Alessandro” and 
Karagosis insisting that he killed the 
dragon. “Who killa de snak?” “T killa 
de snak.” “Oh no, that pretty guy Ales- 
sandro killa de snak.” The dialogue was 
spoken partly in Greek, partly in 
American-English. During the show one 
of the manipulators said in Greek (not 
knowing that a Greek friend was inter- 
preting for a few of us) “Those damned 
fools out there don’t know what we are 
talking about.” 

At the New York Festival in 1939 Papa 
Manteo presented a Sicilian rod puppet 
performance. This was important as it 
was one of the last showings of the 
Palladin Theatres in America. (Another 


treat for New York Festival delegates 
was visiting the puppet shows at the 
World’s Fair.) In 1941 Pauline Benton 
showed her Chinese shadow figures in 
an authentic play and in 1952 Roberto 
Lago brought his Mexican theatre to 


Baton Rouge. Almost foreign, was the 
German dialect parody “How to work 
a poopet” by Lem Williams. This be- 
came an annual affair with a new twist 
each year. 

It was at the Festivals that we learned 
about new materials and tools: Celastic, 
Puppetmold, Permaflex, Fybstyk, Fen- 
dermender, Elmer’s glue, Sand-o-flex, an 
improved rasp, tape recorders, and new 
materials and methods for costuming 
puppets. 

From the Depression Years, in which 
the P of A led a hand to mouth existence, 
we were thrown into the War Years with 
even worse conditions. Most of our 
young men, over fifty of them, went into 
the armed services. Some were able to 
use their puppets, others became plain 

Most puppet materials were put on a 


priority basis, gasoline was rationed, 
traveling and lodging were restricted. 
Many professional companies were forced 
off the road and those that were able to 
survive limited their activities to large 
cities. Many organizations similar to the 
P of A folded up and never were revived. 
Two things kept the P of A alive: publi- 
cations and an annual Festival. Thanks 
largely to Marjorie Batchelder and 
Vivian Michael publications continued. 

Before the 1942 Festival, scheduled to 
be held in Philadelphia, the war broke 
out. The Philadelphia group was afraid 
to undertake a war time Festival. For- 
tunately all the machinery and know-how 
of the 1941 St. Louis Festival was intact 
and, in cooperation with President Martin 
Stevens, a last minute Festival was called 
in Springfield, Illinois. Surprisingly this 
had a large attendance - larger than the 
St. Paul Festival two years earlier. 
Puppeteers came from the Appalachians 
to the Rockies. The following years 
regional Festivals were held in Aurora 
and three in Chicago. These Festivals 
not only kept an unbroken rhythm of 
P of A activities, but also made mcney 
to keep the staggering P of A alive. 

The other factor in P of A’s lite and 
growth was its publications. Paul Mc- 
Pharlin was the pioneer, first with his 
YEARBOOKS, then with the P of A’s 
official GRAPEVINE TELEGRAPH. 
The YEARBOOKS were published from 
1930 through 1947. At first they were 
printed privately by Paul, but, the iast 
three issues were published by the 
P of A. The GRAPEVINE, a mimeo- 
graphed publication, was first published 
in November 1937. Paul continued as 
editor until he went into the army. Then 
Marjorie Batchelder, with the help of 
Vivian Michael, took over the September- 
October 1942 issue, and continued until 
1947. The St. Louis Guild published the 
Grapevine for almost two years. George 
Latshaw then became editor for the year 
1948-49. In July 1949, Vivian Michael 
suggested ways and means of transform- 
ing the mimeographed publication into 
a printed magazine and with George 
Latshaw as editor for that year, the 





present JOURNAL came into being. 
Vivian Michael and Peg Blickle took 
over editorship in July 1950 and have 
continued to date. The Juniors have 
also published their “Puppet Tree” and, 
later, a section in the Grapevine. 

In addition to the periodicals, the 
P of A has published and distributed 
about two dozen books and pamphlets. 
Many of these were during the war 
years and have a place in world pup- 
petry literature, for instance “Art Re- 
searches of the Experimental Puppet 
Theatre ‘Arc en Ceil’ in Paris” by Blatt- 
ner and ‘Catalan Puppetry” by H. V. 
Tozer. There were pamphlets on the 
uses of puppets in teaching English and 
languages; of puppets in schools, educa- 
tion and occupational therapy. There 
were lists of puppet books, plays and 
music. Several plays have been printed. 
There was a book on hand and rod Pup- 
pets, pamphlets on shadow puppets, 
puppets in religion and on construction. 
The authors were Batchelder, Michael, 
Pettey, Lem Williams, Sue Barnes, 


Jacoby, Wallace and Parsons. The plays 
were by Julius Horwitz, Nora Wood and 
Helen Joseph. 

During the twenty-five years commer- 
cial firms have published some outstand- 
ing books. One of the world’s best 
histories of puppetry is Paul McPharlin’s 


“The Puppet Theatre in America”. 
Hastings and Ruthenberg wrote “How to 
Produce Puppet Plays”. W. A. Dwiggins 
drew and lettered his prize winning 
“Marionette in Motion”. Mexican Folk 
Puppets” was by Lago and Cueto. Three 
good work books appeared: Inverarity’s 
“A Manual of Puppetry”, Fling’s “Treas- 
ure Chest of Marionette Hobby Craft” 
and “The Puppet Theatre Handbook” 
with information largely gleaned from 
P of A publications by Marjorie Batch- 
elder (who also wrote “Rod Puppets and 
the Human Theatre”). Mable and Les 
Beaton put out their beautifully illus:ra- 
ted “Marionettes”. George Merten wrote 
work books on both Marionettes and 
Hand Puppets. 

A beloved theatre was the “Turn- 
about” in Los Angeles which ran from 


1940 into 1956. Here Harry Burnett and 
the Yale puppeteers with Elsa Lanchester 
(Mrs. Charles Lawton and herself a 
member of the famous Lanchester family 
of English puppeteers) had a tremendous 
following for their performances. 

There have been other theatres: Louisa 
Mustin’s in Augusta, Georgia, Helen 
Smiley’s in Philadelphia, there was one 
in Carmel, California. The Junior League 
of Montgomery and Herbert Hosmer in 
South Lancaster, Mass., have theatres. 
David Nixon is remodeling his old pup- 
pet theatre; it is an antique 1700’s build- 
ing in the French Quarter of New Or- 
leans. When finished it will be a show- 
place - and I’m not punning. Mrs. Frank 
Smith is planning a modern theatre in 
Mobile, which we hope will be built soon. 
Rufus Rose, Martin Stevens, Lenny Suib 
and the Katz and Hills of Chicago built 
theatres into their homes. Frank Paris 
is building a theatre in his New York 
Studio. 

Gregarious puppeteers have brought 
themselves together on a local, as well 
as national and international scale. Most 
of these Guilds are affiliated with the 
P of A. One of the oldest is the St. 
Louis Guild organized in 1938, it has 
helped produce two national Festivals, 
published the Grapevine for about two 
years, has had annual Carnivals and 
sponsored professional companies. Many 
charter members are still active. The 
Quaker Village is also an old organi- 
zation. The New England group held 
Institutes in 1938, 1939, 1940 and 1941. 
The first Canadian Festival was held in 
Hamilton 20 May 1939. The Northwest 
Guild, changed into the Twin City Guild 
in 1940. The Midwestern Puppeteers 
went through several reorganizations be- 
fore it finally died — then the home of 
Ann and Ernest Hill became the meeting 
place of Chicago and visiting puppeteers. 
Both Columbus and Huston have had 
Guilds. Ed Johnson organized the Detroit 
Puppetry Club in 1945, this developed 
into the Guild. Canada has four Guilds. 
Denver has a puppeteers Guild. In 1954 
the Toronto and Detroit Guilds held their 
first joint Festival. California has been 





active with Guilds in Los Angeles, San 
Diego and Carmel. Recently John 
Zweers organized a group in Boston. 

The Junior Leagues have long been 
in the fore front of American puppe%ry. 
They have been performing; writing 
plays, manuals and evaluations; conduct- 
ing workshops and generally producing 
better puppetry. They have taken an 
increasingly important part in P of A; 
performing and sending large delegations 
to Festivals and taking back to their !ocal 
groups what they have learned. The 
Leagues managed the Festivals in Okla- 
homa City and Evanston. Jean Starr 
Wiksell, who was trained at the Chicago 
Art Institute and Goodman Theatre is 
the efficient national director of puppet 
activities. Her influence has _ kept 
Junior League puppetry at a high leve!. 
Alfred Wallace is another capable League 
consultant. 

Puppets are used by both Giri and 
Boy Scouts. Bud Bennett, of the national 
Cub Scout office features puppetry :n 
scout activities and pub'ications. Helen 
Entriken helned write the qualificauons 
for the Girl Scout puppetry merit badge 
and Romain Proctor designed the badge. 

As early as 1921 there were puppet 
feature films, but our recent twenty- 
five years have brought some masier- 
pieces: Walton and O’Rourke made the 
puppet sequences in “Li'i”, the Bunins 
made those in “Alice in Wonderland”, 
Myerberg made “Hansel and Gretel”. 
Bil Baird produced “Party Line” for the 
Phone Company and “Gardening is Fun” 
for Inter-America Affairs. Martin Stev- 
ens made safety films for J. C. Penney 
Co. and a series of fairy tales for Coronet. 
With Rufus Rose, Stevens made “The 
Ant and the Grasshopper”. Mabel and 
Les Beaton produced handsome religious 
films. Blanding Sloan did “The Way to 
Peace” and George Pal did “Prospecting 
for Petroleum”. Basil Milovsoroff made 
“Muzzleby” for the New Hampshire Fish 
and Game Department. 

Puppets and people have been com- 
bined in both film and live theatre as 
in Bil Baird’s “Flahooley”, Henry 
Boettcher’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


at Carnegie Tech and Remo Bufano’s 
Dinosar in “Skin of your Teeth”. George 
Pal combined people and puppets in his 
film of “Tom Thumb” and Stevens and 
Rose made “The Toy Maker”. 

The greatest innovation in puppetry 
came with Television. Every T. V. station 
across the country has at least one puppet 
ready to pop up. This has caused a 
minor revolution in puppetry. The P of A 
was quick to recognize this. Ed Johnson 
had a T. V. page in the Grapevine as 
early as 1947. T. V. programs have 
ranged from the superb shows of Burr 
Tillstrom and Bil Baird; the super duper 
productions of Howdy Doody and the 
Blue Fairy; the long run shows of Ed 
Johnson, Larry Smith, Gilpins, Hensens, 
Sears, Ritts, Pauls and Latshaw to the 
little fly-by-night improvisations. 

Puppets are natural salesmen. Tatter- 
man, Bufano, Bunin, Hastings, Baird and 
Proctor used puppets to advertise every- 
thing from bathing suits to food. On a 
less commercial basis puppets have 
publicized community fund drives, health 
programs, cooperatives, bond drives and 
the League of Women Voters. 

Especially during the war years night 
club acts became popular and profitable. 
Many of our top flight puppeteers 
worked in clubs: Frank Paris, Bob Brom- 
ley, Walton and O’Rourke, Ruth Poppen- 
burg, Bob Longfield, Virginia Austin and 
Helene Thurston. 

Department stores in large cities have 
used puppets in their promotional work. 
For several years Burr Tilistrom hadi a 
theatre in Marshall Fields. Carsons, in 
Chicago, had Sue Hastings perform in 
the windows. The Proctors have given 
2955 performances in seventeen years 
in the Music Hall at Vandervoorts in St. 
Louis and are engaged for their eight- 
teenth season this coming Novenber. 
Stores from Coast to Coast have used 
puppets. 

Occassionally a person has used pup- 
pets as a stepping stone to reach another 
goal. Ed Mabley stepped from a Tatter- 
man puppeteer to be a Broadway play- 
wright. Rhys Williams stepped from 
the Sarg company to Shakespearian 





repertory, to Broadway, to Hollywood. 
Both Ellen Mohar and David Wayne were 
manipulators for Tatterman before they 
went into the legitimate theatre. Charles 
Horine and Henry Miles were puppeteers 
before they became theatrical writers. 
Puppetry won Marjorie Batchelder a 
Ph. D. and Helen Luitjens, Gayle Michael 
Anderson and Hallie Cunningham Mas- 
ter’s degrees. 

In the last twenty five years School 
Assembly shows have been popular. 
Well known in this field are Ed John- 
son, Meredith Bixby, The Colemans, 
Coles, Phil Molby, Bruce Bucknell, Hans 
Wacher, Gertrude Melchior, Jim Menke, 
Lewis Parsons, the Williams and Bob 
Mason. It is always fun when these 
people get together and talk shop. The 
Colemans told about a performance of 
their “Snow White” — when the Wicked 
Queen gave Snow White the poisoned 
apple the eager audience of children tried 
to tell her it was poisoned, but Snow 
White ate the apple and died. “Aw-w” 
said a youngster, “She had to go and eat 


that damned apple after I told her not 
to.” 

Every year we get puppeteers who are 
interested in Experimental Puppetry. 


This is highly desirable. Starting with 
the Chicago Little Theatre in 1915 we 
have had one or two each year. The 
works of Kit Rieghard, Mildred Osgood, 
Basil Milovsoroff and George Latshaw 
have been a contribution to puppetry. 

The Stevens, Beatons, Jacobys and 
Duvalls have done beautiful, serious work 
in religious puppetry. I hope this story 
is in good taste: we do not do religious 
plays but this happened to us recently - 
A child, who had obviously been to 
church but not to a puppet show, came to 
one of our performances. She walked 
down the aisle, stopped at her row of 
Seats, faced the puppet stage, genuflect, 
then took her seat. 

In recent years Detroit, with its Insti- 
tute of Arts Theatre program has become 
an important center of puppetry. The 
Institute has a fine Theatre Arts Depart- 
ment which was built up by Messrs. 
Richardson, Cavallo and Robinson and is 


now in the capable hands of Gil Oden. 
The Paul McPharlin Collection is housed 
here. 

We Americans have always felt a close 
kinship with foreign puppeteers. Ameri- 
can puppeteers visiting in foreign coun- 
tries have found these people friendly 
and their work inspiring. The Salici, 
Piccoli, Salzburgers, Lago, Schichtl, 
Siegel and the Hohensteiners have toured 
America. American puppeteers are tak- 
ing their places in World Puppetry. 

And now, a solemn note: In our past 
twenty-five years death has taken a 
number of our members: Paul Braun, 
Jack Combs, Edwin Deaves, Tony Sarg, 
Lem Ward, Dr. A. D. Gray, Elena Mit- 
coff, George Fogle, Bobby Belmont (Nel- 
son), Mrs. H. E. French, Martin Kaiser, 
Charles Brown, Madam Pinxy, Paul Mc- 
Pharlin, Arthur Nelson, Charles Matt 
Searle, George Middleton, Remo Bufano, 
Mrs. Ione Hedges, Mable Head, Philip 
Miles, Ethel Wallace, Harold Preston, 
Lem Williams, Clement Cruce, Leo Hul- 
ko and David Lano. 

I wish I had time to mention every 
person who has contributed to American 
puppetry. I must take the time to name 
the Presidents who have guided P of A 
through these years: 1937 Paul McPhar- 
lin, 1938-39 Marjorie Batchelder, 1940-41 
Martin Stevens, 1942 Romain Proctor, 
1943-44 Lem Williams, 1945 Herb Schef- 
fel, 1946 Romain Proctor, 1947 Jean Wik- 
sell, 1948 Ed Johnson, 1949 Bill Duncar., 
1950 George Latshaw, 1951 Jean Wiksell, 
1852 Alfred Wallace, 1953 Joe Owens, 
1954 Alan Gilmore, 1955 Archie Elliott, 
1956 George Merten, 1957 Romain Proc- 
tor, 1958 Ron Herrick and in 1959 Gil 
Oden. 

And now, in closing, we American 
puppeteers have had a full, fruitful 
twenty-five years, with some sadness, 
much joy, few regrets, many good friends 
and a huge feeling of satisfaction in the 
good things we have accomplished. 
P of A is healthy, solvent and dedicated 
to better puppetry. The time is ripe for 
another puppetry renaissance to sweep 
America. 





New Designs for the Puppet Theater 


Chairman — 


Rod Young 


Panel — Fay Ross Coleman, Ron Herrick, Lewis Mahilman 
Reporter — Helen Hubbard 


WHAT ARE YOU BAKING, A PIE 
OR A STEW? ...... The begin all and 
end all of designing anything in the 
world, must have as its basic ingredient 
the truth contained in the answer to that 
homely question above. For you MUST 
know what it is you are trying to achieve. 
And all of the other e’ements of lighting, 
fabric, construction, color etc. must be in 
accordance and in harmony with that 
first basic truth throughout the produc- 
tion in order to make for gocd design 

Such were the conclusions arrived at 
by both audience and panel at the close 
of an hour and fifteen minutes of excel- 
lent factual discussion by three highly 
qualified panelists and their very ap- 
preciative and knowledgable audience. 

The discussion on NEW DESIGNS 
FOR THE PUPPET THEATRE, was very 
capably chairmanned by Rod Young, who 
himself set an excellent example of good 
design by thoroughly and thoughtfully 
planning the 75 minutes so as to draw out 
the most helpful data from each of the 
excellently qualified speakers. 

In his brief opening remarks, Rod tried 
to establish some pertinent facts as a 
basic framework for the discussion to 
follow. He defined the meaning of the 
word design as “a term used to denote 
the total effect. The purpose of design,” 
he said, “is to express completeness and 
meaning. It is not an end.... but a 
means TOWARDS an end. You can’t 
get across an idea unless you have a 
total unity in design. For design is 
knowledgable action leading to a pur- 
pose or a goal”. 

He then set forth the basic PRINCI- 
PLES of design in art as: BALANCE, 
DOMINANCE, REPITITION, TRANSI- 
TION, HARMONY, RADIATION, CON- 
TRAST and UNITY. Design ELEMENTS 
in art, he defined as: LINE, MASS, 


COLOR AND TEXTURE. 

Having established some basic defini- 
tions to serve as a common ground work 
upon which each panelist might build, 
Rod introduced Ron Herrick as the first 
speaker. Ron’s topic, THE AUDIO AS- 
PECT OF DESIGN. 

Drawing upon his many years of 
experience, Ron opened his remarks with 
the opinion that “the audience doesn’t 
care about the means or mechanics of 
the show, its the over-all effect that you 
put over that they care about”. 

Recommending the utmost care and 
painstaking workmanship in making a 
good tape, Ron pointed out that “you 
can tell the audience what or who to 
expect through repetition of a theme of 
music as well as building to high points 
and climaxes in the story”. 

“We communicate with eyes, errs and 
fingers,” he continued, “and we should 
use every aspect of communications to 
tell our story”. “If the over-all effect 
gets what you want its wor-h while”. 

Ron believes that one can not be sure 
he has a good tape until ne has taken it 
out on the road to play it to u live 
audience, and that from this audience 
reaction, much splicing, editing and 1¢- 
working is necessary before the final 
tape can be considered good. 

The speaker’s final words of advice 
were that the use of music over and 
under the dialogue as well as for the 
obvious reasons of mood, suspense etc. 
makes for a finished performance. 

Lewis Mahlmann, the second panelist 
spoke on DESIGN AND LIGHTING 
FOR THE PUPPET THEATRE, He be- 
gan his talk by stating that “in designing 
for the puppet theatre, one should think 
of the puppets, the scenery, the lighting 
as a whole. All should be coordinated 
for a successful production”. 





Some ideas to think upon and consider 
when designing your show, Lewis 
enumerated as: MOOD, STYLE, COS- 
TUME DESIGN, CONTRAST OF SCEN- 
ERY TO PUPPETS, DIMENSIONS OF 
SCENERY TO PUPPETS and CON- 
TRAST OF FOREGROUND TO BACK- 
GROUND. 

Six ways to carry out the executing 
of a set were explained briefly by the 
panelist when he spoke for a moment 
about the merits of each of the foliowing 
methods: PLAIN CLOTH, white or 
colored .. . . often just plain hanging 
muslin . . . delightful for short vignettes 
or acts. It doesn’t distract from puppets 
or action. 

SPOTTING WITH LIGHTS FOR 
EFFECT AND CHANGE OF SCENERY. 

LINE DRAWING OVER FLAT OR 
WASHED COLOR. 

FLAT TWO DIMENSIONAL PAINT- 
ING ... This method gives you un- 
cluttered sets. 

FULL DIMENSIONAL PAINTING .. 
Be careful not to make the scenery so 


painty that the puppets are iost in front 
of it. 

COLLAGE .. The art of appliqueing 
pieces of plain or patterned paper or 
cloth over a base sheet in a design to 
arrive at a completed picture or scene. 

Lewis brought his remarks to a clcese 


with this advise, “Remember to keep 
your stage as unclutter2d as possible. 
Try to SUGGEST rather than paint er 
apply every brick or piece of moiding. 
Simplicity is usually your safest way 
in designing a show. 

As an opening thought, Fay Coleman, 
the third speaker on the panel expressed 
his belief that “the ideal new design ‘n 
the puppet theatre should spring from 
within, and should come from the par- 
ticular play that you are doing. The best 
design grows out of the basic idea of the 
show”. 

“However, many inspirations for new 
designs must of necessity come from the 


past,” Fay believes, and he went on to 
state that, “there is no lack in the world 
around us for a wealth of material for 
new designs. We are all influenced by 
everything we see and hear around us. 
Synthesis is what we all need to work 
for”, in Fay’s opinion. 

“It seems to me,” he continued, “that 
the legitimate theatre affects practices 
in the puppet theatre more than any 
other single influence. Most of our 
scenic devises and effects have been 
borrowed and adapted from the theatre”. 

Fay’s closing words met with under- 
standing nods of assent from the audi- 
ence when he said, “The hard part cores 
when you throw out some of those things 
which YOU love . . . but the audience 
ignores .... there is no set rule for 
obtaining good design.” 

Following these excellent speakers, 
Rod threw the last twenty minutes open 
to the pleasure of the audience. A lively 
and interesting question and answer 
session followed sparked by the thinking 
of the panelists, 

One question from a member of the 
audience as to how to know when to 
stop constructing a show or “HOW CAN 
I TELL WHEN THE SHOW IS DONE?” 
brought from Ron Herrick a recipe of 
his grandmother’s which seemed quite 
appropos and that was the advice to 
“season to taste and bake until done”. 

This masculine “bold journey” into the 

female provinces of cookery, immediately 
elicited the quick response from Margo 
Rose, present in the audience of, “Yes 
but you have to know what it is you are 
baking in the first place .. . a pie or a 
stew”. 
Upon this note of good humour and 
laughter, panelists and audience unani- 
mously and heartily agreed that Margo 
had scored a bull’s eye, and in ore 
meaty sentence had summed up the basic 
premise of a very well organized and 
extremely worthwhile hour and . quarter 
panel discussion. 
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PUPPET PARADE 


THE JACOBYS 


Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. Jacoby have 
made great contributions to the P of A 
in the field of puppetry in religious 
education. Bill has served as Consult- 
ant in Religious Education for many 
years and has contributed one of our 
P of A publications, “Puppetry in Re- 
ligious Education,” in addition to the 
practical work he has done in his own 
church and community. 

After many years in the ministry, 
Bill and Rose are looking forward to 
retiring this year, and then, after 
settling in their new home in their 
home town of Boonville, Indiana, they 
will devote their entire time to the 
development of puppetry in the reli- 
gious field. They will be available for 
shows or as teachers or group leaders 
in the field of puppetry in religious 
education. 


BURTON WOLFE 

Burton Wolfe, 20 years old and cur- 
rently attending Hofstra College on 
Long Island has been a puppeteer as 
long as he can remember. 

He gave his first show in a card- 
board homemade stage at a local li- 
brary. The JOURNAL has had fre- 
quent notices of his activities through- 
out the years as he progressed to school 
activities, parties, camps, movie thea- 
ters, charity functions and more recent- 
ly to professional status with his own 
“company” of timber thespians. 

Herb Scheffel says of him, “This 
young showman is equipped to meet 
every challenge of the future in show 
business. He is besides, an accomplish- 
ed violinist, a teacher of theatrics, a 
craftsman of perfection - designing and 
performing his productions with the 
true essence of make believe, magic 


(see photo section) 
VIVIAN MICHAEL 


and illusion.” 


ROLLING ALONG 


Jim Menke tells of his experiences 
while “Rolling Along” with the World- 
touring Soldier Show, featuring the 
Grand Finalists from the 1959 All- 
Army Entertainment Contest, in this 
month’s JOURNAL. 

We are proud of Jim, and I am sure 
you will be as he shares his experiences 
in this article. The official program 
says of him, - 

“Jim’s artistry with marionettes is 
phenomenal. You are sure to enjoy 
meeting the members of his marionette 
family and you will be amazed at their 
imaginative and creative antics. 

“In portraying the voices which ac- 
company his marionettes, Jim’s voice 
projection is almost unbelievable. One 
of the most exciting and interesting 
acts in the history of the annual Army 
Entertainment Contest, Jim also clinch- 
ed one of the top honors in the Individ- ~ 
ual Specialty class of this year’s com- 
petition.” 


LEA WALLACE 


Lea Wallace, now Lea Wallace Dem- 
bitz, one of New York’s most popular 
puppet entertainers, has launched a 
new venture. During October she 
wrote, “I decided a long while ago, 
that I would like to present worth- 
while puppet companies in New York 
City. Since I have discontinued my 
workshop with its facilities, this seems 
an opportune time to bring this idea 
to a realization.” 

“There seems to be a dire need for 
puppeteers to be seen at a convenient 
central location. This showcase also 
makes bookers and agents aware of a 
rich source of entertainment by others 
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than the very few standard or known 
puppet companies.” 

“How wonderful”, she adds, “if an 
idea like this could be sponsored in the 
major cities in the U. S. by the P of A, 
or, am I dreaming of the impossible”. 

Lea opened the season Oct. 8th and 
Oct. 15 with a showing of the B. Gay 
Puppet Company, presenting “The Ten 
Commandments”, the wondrous story 
of the Exodus, as seen through the 
child’s eye . . . expressed with rever- 
ence and innocent humor. 

October 22 and 29 saw Nancie Cole 
Theater of The Little Hand in a twin 
bill, “The Magic Box” and “Guignol” 
... the intriguing story of Edmund the 
Mouse, followed by “Punch and Judy” 
in the traditional French style. 

Nov. 5 and 12 found Rod Young pre- 
senting “The Pied Piper’, Browning’s 
immortal poem of the mysterious 
stranger who teaches a town the im- 
portance of keeping a promise. 

Nov. 19 and 26, Jerry Hartnett pre- 
sented “Little Lulu’s Musical Review” 
with Dinney the Clown. 

All shows were presented at the 
Greenwich News Theater, 141 W. 13th 
St. 

Lea adds, “If you know of any com- 
panies heading this way please give 
them my address ... 123 Waverly 
Place ... Phone AL 4-9074.” 

Good luck Lea, and we hope to see 
you around Christmas time! 

The photos in the Parade show Lea 
entertaining in the N. Y. Presbyterian 
Hospital and an “after show” per- 
formance by audience members who 
participate on stage working puppets 
for the amusement of the rest of the 
audience, at the Hotel Albert. 


PAUL’S PUPPETS 


Most of us are happy if we get a 
page in the rotogravure section of the 
local Sunday paper but Bernard and 
Edee Paul rated a full page cover 
PLUS three full pages in a recent 
BALTIMORE SUN. The story was 
entitled, “Man with 500 Faces”. 
Bernard founded “Paul’s Puppets” 








in 1929 after studying stage design at 
the Maryland Institute. “Puppets ap- 
pealed to me”, he said, “because I 
could be the whole theater”. At that 
time Edith was studying costume de- 
sign at the Institute. Paul found he 
was not adept at costuming, and he 
jokingly tells Edith he married her to 


secure a costumer without pay... at 
any rate it has been an excellent and 
happy team. 


“Pauls Puppets”, and “The Little 
Bookshop”, became regular features on 
Baltimore TV in 1948. However, they 
appeared on an experimental station 
in Wheaton, Md. as early as 1931. 

The Pauls presented a show at the 
White House for the Roosevelts, were 
featured in opera at the Peabody, 
and in Shakespeare with the Vaga- 
bonds. They have hawked gas ranges, 
politicians, Social Security, entertained 
aboard Navy ships, at Army posts, on 
campuses, in store windows, country 
clubs and homes. . . with a wide and 
varied repertoire of plays. 

We are sorry we can only show the 
“display end of the workshop” .. . the 
“working end”, shown in the magazine 
is a puppeteer’s dream, equipment and 
organization within finger tip reach. I 
hope they welcome visitors . . . some 
day I will surely have to see it. 

Edee Paul adapts and dramatizes 
stories from the classics and writes 
original scripts with critical sugges- 
tions added by Paul later. A hint from 
her is worth noting .. . “I write each 
story in terms of action, because action 
is most important in puppetry,” Edee 
explains, “I add the dialogue later 
to pull the action together.” 

Having complementary interests, 
they do a rather thorough job of re- 
search when beginning a production. 
She likes to read up on how people 
live, what clothes they wore etc. Tech- 
nical and mechanical things, armor, 
weapons, forts, castle, etc., are Paul’s 
specialties, and must be authentic. 

“We try to teach through realism”, 
says Bernard. “Suppose we have a 
play about a sailing ship. Most chil- 





dren have never seen one. By making 
ours accurate, we give them a pretty 
good idea of what one is like.” 

“We try to bring out a moral in every 
play” explains Bernard. “And we eli- 
minate anything gruesome”. 


LETTIE CONNELL 


This is to introduce to the FEW who 
do not already know her, Lettie Con- 
nell, Festival Coordinator of the 1961 
Festival. Let me put in this plea for 
Lettie. UNANSWERED LETTERS 





have almost wrecked the last few 
Festivals! Lettie will need your 
prompt response in the months to come 
as she plans the Festival at Asilomar. 
Give her definite promises as soon as 
possible, and notify her promptly if 
promises must be broken. 

Volunteer help is always welcomed! 
Get in touch with her if you are will- 
ing to help, or if you have suggestions 
for the planning of the next Festival 
Her address is 1961 Green St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Festival Performances 


George Latshaw 


Is there such a thing as a “California 
schoo!” of puppetry? Samples of work 
from the West Coast over the past few 
years seem to indicate that there is. 
The puppeteers (manipulators) are not 
the “stars,” but rather servants to 
The Production which takes the lime- 
light. The Producer (who may also 
perform) is the key figure, because 
it is he who assembles the talented 
ensemble to produce his work, the best 
designers, the best voices, the best 
script writers, and the best manipula- 
tors as assistants. This generous ex- 
change between puppeteers leads to 
more ambitious projects than the one 
or two-man shows seen in the East. 
The high cost of transportation has 
revealed another of their talents - im- 
provised staging, which they have 
happily agreed to do, so that we could 
see their productions. It takes courage 
to arrive with puppets and scenery 
(which may have to be chopped down 
to fit existing stages) - and high hopes 
that all the borrowed stage, sound and 
lighting equipment will function prop- 
erly. What might undo a “soloist,” 


seems not to dampen the morale of 
the “ensemble.” 
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COMMEDIA PICCOLA — — Cole 

Nancie Cole, a former Californian, 
presented “Commedia Piccola.” A 
sweet innocent named Isabella is 
brought in from the country by her 
uncle, who wishes to arrange a profit- 
able marriage for her. The uncle's 
servant, an ancestor of Punch, mis- 
directs the country lover who comes 
to find her. From that point on, the 
servant manipulates the other charac- 
ters for his own amusement, leading 
to duels, disguises, etc. until the 
couples are properly paired off: The 
Handsome with The Virtuous and The 
Wily with The Willing! 

Miss Cole’s visualization of the 
“eommedia” period was handsomely 
done, and the puppets were effective 
for the stock types they portrayed. 
Although an assistant manipulator was 
used (so that four characters could 
appear onstage at once), Miss Cole 
spoke up for everybody. Her range is 
impressive - with interesting variations 
in speed, pitch and quality for each 
character. Since a one-woman show 
is still something of a novelty, (Spence 
Gilmore, Shari Lewis, Anybody else? 
I have only seen Lettie Connell’s 
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pantomime) the vocal characterizations 
are worth noting. 

The audience was ready to devour 
entertainment, and perhaps did not 
fully understand or sympathize with 
Miss Cole’s attempt to recreate a mood 
of the theatre’s past. The plotting 
seemed to depend on a great deal of 
talk, and the talk seemed to wear down 
Miss Cole’s voice, so that the sharp- 
ness of the opening scenes became less 
distinct as the play sped on. Fashions 
in comedy change, but the “commedia” 
had much to contribute in the way of 
comic business and inventive action. 
This production needed some lusty 
visual humor to fully come alive. 


L’ENFANT ET LES SORTILEGES 
— Mahimann 

Lewis Mahlmann of San Francisco, 
assisted by at least four other skillful 
manipulators from the Bay Area, pre- 
sented “L’Enfant et les Sortileges” 
with hand puppets. The production 
was stunning to behold. The sets, cos- 
tumes, props, and puppets were beauti- 
fully designed and executed with great 
taste, charm and wit. There was even 
a breathtaking “transformation scene” 
to awe the audience. 

The story dealt with a little boy who 
threw a tantrum, refused his supper, 
threw down his book, sent off his 
nurse, kicked the cat, and tore the 
paper off the walls. Fantasy justice 
was not long in coming when the chair 
eame to life to reprove the “enfant”; 
the tea set sang a duet, as did a stool 
and chair; the fire came out of the 
fireplace (the fingers of a hand repre- 
senting the tongues of fire); and finally 
the house vanished (the transforma- 
tion) in a whisk, and the boy was 
alone in the garden outside with ani- 
mals to whom he had not been kind. 
It was a subdued and repentant “en- 
fant” who cried out for “Maman” at the 
end. 

Mr. Mahlmann’s choice of a music 
work to interpret was a happy one. 
The characters were particularly effec- 
tive on the puppet stage. Some of the 








communication between stage and 
audience was hampered by the taped 
score, which had been specially record- 
ed in English for the occasion, and 
which was not always clear. Perhaps 
one of the difficulties, not as obvious, 
was in the story itself. After the 
initial dramatic outburst by the boy, 
he became a passive character - a 
listener to the solos and duets which 
followed. These were fascinating in 
their variations . . and their appear- 
ance, but the arias seemed a trifle long 
for the puppets at times. 

There is a fascination with the 
physical presence of an actor-singer 
onstage which can sustain a rapport 
with an audience. A living presence 
commands respect, and a concert artist 
has the visual side of his performance, 
as well as his voice, in his command. 
The puppets, for all their “right” 
appearance in their parts, did not quite 
capture all the inuendos of movement, 
phrasing, “acting” if you will which 
their satiric passages suggested. The 
broad strokes of the production were 
well done, but the details which a man 
of Mr. Mahlmann’s perception could 
have provided, were still to be realized. 
Perhaps if the sound had been more 
clear, we would not have had as much 
time to think. But think I did, and 
“hope” I did too, that Mr. Mahimann 
will one day create a vehicle for him- 
self in which he can communicate 
DIRECTLY with his audience. No 
tapes - no turmoil. 

It may be gauche or old-fashioned to 
have such adulation for the living 
theatre. Television and movies have 
their unique contributions to make to 
the entertainment world, but nothing 
can carry the impact of the live per- 
former to a live audience. Although 
taping may produce a certain quality, 
it cannot duplicate the excitement, the 
urgency, the enthusiasm for what was 
created for that performance alone. 
Before I can be moved to wild applause 
and bravos, I have to know: “Who is 
speaking, please!” I can respect the 
Machine, but I will marvel at the Man. 








—Historians and Collectors 


The purpose of this new feature in 
your JOURNAL is to provide a means 
of communication for the many pup- 
peteers who are interested in their art- 
istic heritage, and to help those who 
collect to get in contact with others of 
similar interests. At the Detroit Festi- 
val a special interest group led by 
Francis Robinson, of the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts, uncovered a number of 
collectors, many of whom knew of a 
few others. Now they will have a 
means of communication. Those with 
interests in the fields of history and 
collection are invited to send in news 
to this column. 

John Zweers travelled ten thousand 
miles this summer by car, which made 
possible an ambitious project. He 
visited a majority of the major mu- 
seums in the United States and survey- 
ed and inventoried their complete col- 
lections of puppets. He also visited 
many of the owners of important pri- 
vate collections. John has also been 
serving as agent for Cedric Head, who 
is selling the famous Kingsland Col- 
lection, assembled over a period of 
thirty years. 

It appears that there are at least 
twelve Japanese Bunraku puppets in 
the United States. They are very 
searce, and seldom become available. 
What may be the last change of owner- 
ship occured when Cedric Head sold 
his “Leader of the 47 Ronins” to Ellen 
and Romain Proctor, who possess the 
greatest private collection in America. 
Five male Bunraku figures are on 
permanent display in the Peabody 
Museum at Salem, Massachusetts. A 
very fine female character is in the 
Carolyn Lutz collection, now owned 
by the University of Richmond; it is 
displayed in their puppet museum. 
Another very delicate Bunraku girl is 
part of the collection assembled by 
Harry Burnett of the Yale Puppeteers. 

Two others, Bunshichi, a major male 
character, and Sasaya, a refined, pure, 


high-born maiden, are in the Zweers 
Puppet Museum. Made in 1832 they 
were the last to enter the United 
States. The remaining two of the 
twelve known Bunraku in this country 
are in the McPharlin Collection of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. One of these 
is a very tall male character. It is 
likely that other complete Bunraku 
figures are in America, and it is hoped 
that those puppeteers knowing of such 
Japanese puppets will inform the 
PUPPETRY JOURNAL of their where- 
abouts. 

Blanding Sloan has decided to sell 
his puppets, posters from his San Fran- 
cisco theatre of 1928, and other items. 
Alan Cook has agreed to act as Bland- 
ing’s agent, and inquiries should be 
addressed to Alan Cook, P. O. Box 327, 
Pasadena, California. The posters are 
exceedingly low in price, 25¢, 50¢, and 
75¢. (Minimum mail order is $2.00 
plus postage). 

Bill Cleveland, Jr., has a number of 
duplicate items in the printed field 
which he would consider trading with 
other collectors. His address is: Wil- 
liam H. Cleveland, Jr., George School, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 

News of the Los Angeles County 
Museum, Los Angeles County Guild of 
Puppetry exhibit “History of Pup- 
petry” has reached Europe. Miss Ruth 
Mahood, Chief Curator of History at 
the Museum reports that requests for 
the catalogue have come from Italy 
and Great Britain. In fact one book 
dealer has asked to place it in his stock. 
This was the largest and most compre- 
hensive display on puppetry the nation 
has ever had, and the catalogue is the 
only one of its kind. 

Will all those who have private col- 
Jections please send description of them 
to the JOURNAL so that we may list 
them. Also we would appreciate 
notices of any museum collections in 
your vicinity. 
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Puppetry in Religious Education 






William R. Jacoby 


Puppets and marionettes have in- 
vaded a new field - the field of Reli- 
gious Education. 

For many years they have flourished 
in the entertainment world, capturing 
the attention of young and old as they 
scampered across the stage in novelty 
acts and tenderly told the stories of 
fables and folklore. 

Later, their value was realized by 
educators and therapists. In these 
departments, they soon proved their 
ability to go far beyond the human 
skills for they were able to engage the 
emotional mechanism of the ill and 
handicapped in constructive processes. 

During the past few years their al- 
most magical ability to teach and por- 
tray has been discovered by those who 
are interested in religious training. 
Puppets and marionettes have an un- 
canny endowment to dramatize Bible 
stories in sympathetic and convincing 
fashion. 

Those who, at our recent Festival, 
witnessed the sessions of the special 
interest group in Religious Education, 
saw three outstanding examples of the 
puppet’s power to portray religious 
themes. 

The Duvall’s presentation of “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” demonstrated how a 
most difficult story may be effectually 
dramatized. Few of us would have 
attempted so complicated a story but 
Bill and Marion Duvall did it with 
ease, grace and conviction. The B-Gay 
Puppets, operated by Mrs. Bea Geller 
and Mrs. Ann Cohen, presented a love- 
ly Jewish folkstory entitled, “The 
Prayer Shawl Weaver of Bagdad”. 
Originality was an outstanding feature. 
The story itself was fascinating and 
carried a profound lesson and the en- 
chanting puppets of the B-Gays gave 
it added charm and reality. Two very 
unusual skits were presented by Billy 
E. Reeves. The first, “Erick, The 
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Church Mouse”, showed how children, 
either well behaved, or otherwise, ap- 
pear to a little, innocent mouse, who 
lives in the church kitchen during 
week days, but attends Sunday School 
on Sunday, using a very skillful eye. 

Bill’s second skit was entitled, “Al- 
kali Pete”. This was the story of a 
rough and tough cowboy, who, despair- 
ing of life, finds grace and peace with 
God through the means of a little boy 
who learned his Sunday School lessons 
well. 

It was in 1954, at the Festival at 
Dartmouth, that a department of Re- 
ligious Education was first established 
and a consultant appointed. At first, 
there was a great deal of speculation 
as to the success of the venture and the 
amount of interest that would result. 
At the Festival at Northwestern (1956) 
only five people attended the sessions 
on Religious Education, and one came 
because her sister came! 

Since then the interest has increased, 
there being 51 persons registered for 
the sessions at last Festival. Dozens 
and dozens of letters have been receiv- 
ed each year from those who desire to 
know more about using puppetry in 
their church and Sunday School work. 

Strictly speaking, puppetry and re- 
ligious training have just begun a 
nodding acquaintance. The field is 
wide open to those who will explore it. 

It is comforting to know that puppets 
are non-sectarian and non-denomina- 
tional. They can be made invaluable 
in the work of Protestant, Jewish and 
Catholic faiths alike. They are capable 
of portraying Bible stories, morals, 
ethics and culture without bias, pre- 
judice or controversy. This is some- 
thing that human beings find very 
difficult to accomplish. 

There is a certain magical quality 
about puppets that is hard to explain. 
It is unbelievable how an audience will 





take these little inanimate figures into 
their confidence and trust them im- 
plicitly. Whatever they say and what- 
ever they do is considered to be per- 
fectly rational and consistant. 

A puppet could prove that the moon 
is made of green cheese by nonchal- 
lantly reaching backstage, removing a 
slice of the scenic moon, making a 
sandwich of it and munching it with 
relish, or nauseation - as the case may 
be! For a human to do a similar thing 
would appear silly. 

This strange power may be utilized 
for good or bad - and praise be! - so 
far no puppeteer has done other than 
to use his puppets for worthy and com- 
mendable purposes. 

TEACHING WITH PUPPETRY 

1. Puppetry encourages the child to 
explore and dig, getting into the 
“wherefores” and “whyfores” of a 
situation, rather than sitting in a chair 
like an empty jug while a sincere 
teacher solemnly pours knowledge into 
his little head. 

2. Puppetry excites the imagination. 
A child can visualize almost anything. 
He can enter into any situation with 
intense realism. The little girl dresses 
up in her mother’s clothes and goes 
“shopping” - and, she really goes shop- 
ping! Her doll is not an inanimate 
piece of molded plastic - it is a real, 
live baby that gets hungry and may 
have a stomach ache. 

The same child cannot appreciate 
the Bible stories, or their characters, 
until he can live with them and share 
their experiences in his imagination. 

Puppetry provides the perfect medi- 
um with which the child’s natural mind 
may work. 

3. Puppetry uses all the available 
talent and ability within an average 
group. Making figure heads, preparing 
costumes, writing the script, composing 
plots, building the stage, making props, 
painting scenery, composing special 
poems or songs - all these jobs, and 
many more, will keep a fairly large 
group busy and interested as they 
learn. No lecture method of teaching 
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can equal it! 
(See “Puppetry In Religious Educa- 
tion”, available from Puppetry Journal, 
Ashville, O.) 

There are three keywords to be re- 
membered when working with chil- 
dren. They are: Simplicity, Speed, and 
Satisfaction. 

SIMPLICITY. 

If you are NOT a gifted artist, de- 
signer or sculptor, thank your lucky 
stars, because you will be an ideal 
person to use puppetry with children, 

A child’s idea of art is very crude. 
His sense of proportion, perspective 
and balance is undeveloped. He knows 
that a face should have two eyes, but 
that they should be equally spaced and 
of equal size is of little importance 
to him. You may be in for a shock 
when you behold his first modeled 
head of a Bible character - but just 
remain shocked rather than offer to do 
it over for him. 

Remember, that to him, he has pro- 
duced a real work of art. To him it 
looks right. He sees reality where 
your artistic eye sees only a mess! 

So, keep matters simple and within 
the child’s range of accomplishment. 
What he is getting inwardly is of more 
importance than artistic endeavor. 
SPEED. 

Every youngster desires results in a 
hurry. Many puppetry projects have 
fallen by the wayside because a leader 
insisted on building a beautiful and 
complicated marionette operated by 
many strings. Such a project may take 
months to finish and before it is half 
done the baseball season comes on and 
interest is side tracked. 

Children’s interest is of short dura- 
tion. What is done must be done with- 
in the child’s span of interest. There- 
fore a puppet project must race along. 

We never consume more than 10 
class hours to choose a story, write the 
script, make the puppet heads and 
costumes, rehearse and put on the 
show. This requires good organization 
and distribution of responsibilities 
within the group and quite a few hours 
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of hard planning before hand. 
SATISFACTION. 

Getting to the production of the show 
is the real goal. The entire project 
must be raised above the level of 
handcraft, or something to keep the 
kids out of the teacher’s hair for 
awhile! 

TEACHING MUST BE ITS PURPOSE. 

The children must enter into the 
scheme for the purpose of living with 
their characters, and, in a vicarious 
sense, appreciating their many life 





experiences. This is the part that 
gives real relish to religious puppetry, 
and this is the part that reveals its 
great value in religious teaching. 

Instead of the child going home and 
yelling, “Look, Ma, I made a puppet!”, 
it would be more satisfying for him to 
say, “Mom, do you know why Jacob 
used a rock for a pillow the night he 
saw angels coming down from heaven 
on a ladder?” And Mother might ask, 
“No, Son, tell me more about this great 
man Jacob”. 


Festival 1961 


The 1961 Festival of the Puppeteers 
of America will be held June 19 to 24 
at Asilomar State Park and Conference 
Grounds. Asilomar is on the Monterey 
Peninsula, California. 

Nearby are Carmel and Big Sur, 
both famous haunts of artists and 
writers, also the Del Monte Golf Course 
and the Seventeen Mile Drive. San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, the California 
Missions, San Simeon and Disneyland 
are all within a days drive. A wonder- 
ful time to spend an extended vacation 
in California, and enjoy the beauties 
of the Pacific Coast. 

Asilomar may be reached by plane 
from Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
Taxi from the airport to the conference 
grounds is available. It may also be 


reached by both train and bus. 

Be prepared to bring coats and 
sweaters as the weather will be cool. 
Swim suits will also be in order as 
Carmel] has a delightful beach. Note 
this caution especially . . we will repeat 
it later . . . bring walking shoes and 
FLASHLIGHTS .. . conference build- 
ings are grouped but a camp atmos- 
phere prevails, and both will be 
needed. 

Lettie Connell, Festival Coordinator, 
promises complete information on 
housing, expenses etc. in the next 
issue. In the meantime if you have 
any suggestions or wonderful ideas to 
contribute, please write to Lettie at 
1961 Green St., San Francisco, Calif. 


In Memory 


Fredric Chramer 

Fredric Chramer, founder and opera- 
tor of the famous Kungsholm Restaur- 
ant in Chicago passed away during 
yuly. His Kungsholm Theater was 
well known to all puppeteers. It 
featured a troop of some 2000 puppets 
which were operated from below on 
tracks, to recordings of famous operas. 
This performance was offered as an 
evening entertainment to patrons of 
the restaurant. 


The original theater was the work of 
Esther and Ernest Wolfe, who secured 
a patent on the rod puppet and mech- 
anism which controlled the figures. 
Later Nicholas Nelson added new 
figures to the huge collection, which 
included characters for most of the 
famous operas. 

This type of figure was especially 
adaptable to the operas as motion was 
necessarily limited and more or less 
stylized. 





Dr. Kathryn Robb 

Those active in the early days of 
the P of A as well as the Detroit Guild 
were saddened by the death of Dr. 
Kathryn Robb, a charter member of 
the P of A and.a charter member of 
the Detroit Puppet Guild. 

- Dr. Robb was active as head of Mary 
Grove College in charge of the English 
Department until her retirement a few 


Kuklapolitans 


As the Kuklapolitans with Burr 
Tillstrom made their initial appearance 
in the Emerald Room of the Hotel 
Astor (now renamed the Kuklapolitan 
Room), reviews from ALL the news- 
papers in N. Y. City began to pile into 
the JOURNAL office. Never, I be- 
lieve, has so much space been accorded 
for reviewing a puppet performance by 
New York newspapers. And in it all, 
nothing but the highest praise for the 
artistry of the performance. In column 
after column I found only one discord- 
ant note. One critic thought $5.00 a 
pretty high price for a “‘puppet show”. 

After reading columns of superlative 
adjectives, all attesting to the fact 
that we already know, that Burr Till- 
strom is a genius and his show a mas- 
terpiece we received a letter from Herb 
Scheffel, a former P of A President 
and New York artist who saw the 
premiere. 

The NEW YORK TIMES might not 
accept it as a critical review, but from 
a puppeteer’s viewpoint, it surpasses 
anything ANY of the critics wrote. We 
quote: 

“Burr Tillstrom opened at the Astor 
and schedule now calls for shows from 
Wednesday through Sunday ... three 
shows Friday, Saturday and Sunday ... 
kid matinees on Saturday and Sunday. 
He must be exhausted by such a sched- 
ule .. . and he is projecting every 
second for each two hour show! What 





years ago. In addition to her work 
with the Detroit Guild, she founded 
the. Michigan Writers Club of. which 
she was President. She won wide fame 
for work published in national ‘poetry 
reviews -and city recognition for plays 
produced in the Detroit area. In 1952 
she was named as Detroit’s Woman of 
Achievement. 


on Broadway 


stamina . .. what drive .. . what a 
GREAT artist! I was really flabber- 
gasted when I was aware of all these 
things rolled up in him. 

“It must be a great strain, constant 
talking for eight to ten distinct voices. 
Keeping his thinking fingers on the 
pulse of the audience reaction ... 
WHAT co-ordination, WHAT miracu- 
lous control over his mind, body and 
voice! His ad lib seems the only relief 
to break the strain of a four hour per- 
forming stint over week ends. To 
follow a script (ONE performer, mind 
you) would lead to a crack-up. I’ve 
seen this show of Burr’s three times, 
under three different circumstances 
and settings (Town Hall in ‘53, Bowling 
Green Auditorium in ‘55 and here at 
the Kuklapolitan Room) and I do think 
this small club like theater perform- 
ance was the best of the three. 

“He projected best .. . he was away 
out last night, real “GONE”, only 
further. He seemed to be giving with 
a joy last night. He was brilliant, in 
top form .. . swinging at the tips of 
his fingers . . . an extremely brilliant 
man and a creative mind. 

“And everything in perfect good 
taste, not an off color blue line in the 
whole two hours. And how he made 
all of us lose control of city tensions 
and problems! He weaves a spell right 
from the beginning, doesn’t he? 
(Where are the words???)” 
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Puppets Go to School 


Beatrice Parsons 





Children’s Museum, Detroit Schools 


“What in the world do I do with 
these puppets you just sent me?” 
queried a puzzled teacher on the phone. 
“There isn’t any script with them and 
I can’t think of a single story they fit.” 

“No,” we admitted, “they don’t go 
with any particular story. We thought 
you might like to have puppets that 
your students could use to make up 
their own stories. Perhaps if you put 
them out in your room the children 
will solve the problem.” 

Long after this conversation had 
faded from memory, the same teacher 
called to place her order for the next 
school year and told us what happened. 
“We had a wonderful time with those 
puppets,” she enthused. “Not only did 
my students make up their own story 
about health but they had a chance 
to give it before the entire school. It 
was a real hit! And needless to say 
we learned a lot. I certainly hope you 
will make more puppets like them.” 

What were these puppets? They 
were simple hand puppets made to tell- 
it-yourslf about health. Teaching 
health is a basic problem in many 
schools of a large city. The idea for 
these puppets suggested itself when the 
Great Cities Program for School Im- 
provement in Areas Where Pupils Have 
Limited Backgrounds was begun in a 
few such schools in Detroit. Created 
out of celastic and dressed with ap- 
propriate sleeve costumes were Mr. 
Soap, Mr. Comb, Mr. Brush, Mr. Tooth 
Paste, Mr. Toothbrush, a Doctor, a 
Nurse, and the family - including 
mother, father, brother, sisters, a dirty 
boy, and a clean boy (in case the dirty 
boy decided to reform!). A table set 
with a well-balanced meal and a bed 
properly made up, were included as 
props. Like their predecessors, we 
hoped they would appeal to children’s 
imagination and give them an opport- 
unity to say what they thought with- 





out self-consciousness or fear - after 
all, the puppets really tell it. The 
teacher, too, could listen to the puppets 
and make suggestions that would help 
the children learn about good health 
habits and correct bad ones. 

Although these are the newest pup- 
pets in the museum’s collections, they 
are by no means the first ones loaned 
to classroom teachers. Puppets began 
to go to the schools many years ago 
when an interested art teacher created 
sets of them to use in dramatizing fairy 
tales. These were made to fit the 
hands of young children for ease in 
manipulation. They made learning 
a fascinating experience as the puppets 
spoke the familiar lines in such stories 
as “Three Billy Goats Gruff,” “Little 
Red Riding Hood,” “Goldilocks and 
the Three Bears,” “Three Little Pigs,” 
and “The Gingerbread Boy.” The popu- 
larity of these collections, constantly 
in demand to this day, led to the addi- 
tion of “Peter Rabbit,” “Rumpelstilts- 
kin,” and “Hansel and Gretel” - all 
designed at the museum. Not only do 
teachers in the early elementary 
grades but also many in the upper 
grades use them. For the older stu- 
dents they provide an opportunity for 
dramatic expression in an activity 
appealing to their age. Sometimes the 
older boys and girls put on shows for 
those in the lower grades. 

Puppets to use in school exhibition 
cases, located in the corridors, librar- 
ies, art rooms, and auditoriums are 
much in demand too. An exhibit en- 
titled “Puppet Actors” provides an 
overview of some typical puppets 
found around the world, including 
Javanese Wayang puppets, Chinese 
shadow and rod puppets, American 
hand puppets by Paul McPharlin, and 
contemporary puppets. What child can 
look at these puppets without wanting 
to know more about the people who 








created them or becoming curious 
about the country of their origin or 
marvelling at the beauty and imagina- 
tion that went into their making? 

And there are others: 

— A captivating set of Punch and 
Judy hand puppets from Germany 
shows some of the many characters 
that appear in these plays familiar to 
European children. 

— Puppets created by Paul McPhar- 
lin for dramatizing the story of “Molly 
Whuppie and the Giant” are an inspira- 
tion to boys and girls who like to 
create their own. 

— Pedro and his donkey, a string 
marionette from Mexico, is a wonder- 
ful ambassador, for to see him is to 
love him and the people who gave 
him life! 

All these are part of the loan collec- 


Have You Sent 


This is a big “Thank You”, to the 
many members who so promptly filled 
out the cards enclosed in the last JOUR- 
NAL... AND... a reminder that all 
have not been received. Will you 


Its your 
JOURNAL ...not mine! To dete, the 
trend of suggestions has been in the 
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tions of the Children’s Museum which 
belongs to the Detroit Public Schools. 
They serve many children and many 
purposes. They give aesthetic enjoy- 
ment, inspire children’s own creative 
efforts, provide opportunities for dra- 
matic expression, perhaps unknow- 
ingly give therapy, and most certainly 
they delight and entertain their be 
holders. But most important of all 
they teach - a purpose that the museum 
considers fundamental Whether 
through fantasy that appeals to the 
emotions or through reality that comes 
from and adds to children’s experi- 
ences, they give each child something 
which he can relate to his own life ip 
a way that helps him grow in under- 
standing and appreciation of the world 
in which he lives. 






in Your Cards? 





“How-to-do-it” field .. . and we have 
always realized our weakness along 
thie line. We will try to correct this 
in following issues, but again... we 
need your help. 

Will you tell us how YOU do it? 
Festure articles, or a helpful hint... 
new materials ... where to buy them 
. » » New processes that have proven 
satisfactory ... new ideas on lighting 

. staging... costuming... any 
thing that pertains to puppets. One 
tiny suggestion from everyone would 
fill the JOURNAL for a year. Lets 
have them, please. 

We will give a report of this survey 
in the next Journal, In the meantime 
we promise that your suggestions will 
be the basis of future changes in Jour- 
nal policies, — Viv, 
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Howdy Doody 

Howdy Doody, the cowboy mario- 
nette dressed in a plaid shirt, a ker- 
chief and boots, originally designed by 
Frank Paris, and with a voice supplied 
by Actor Bob Smith, as a regular TV 
production, joined the parade of those 
that come and go. 

No immediate return for the dollar, 
is the sponsors cry when kid shows are 
proposed, yet Howdy Doody was cred- 
ited with more performances than any 
show in the history of the TV network. 
It has been on the air since 1947... 
with a total of 2300 performances. 

Actor Bob Smith also played Buf- 
falo Bob, billed as “the great white 
chief of the Sigafoose Indians.” Per- 
haps even more than they will miss 
Howdy or Bob, U. S. kids will miss the 
mute clown, Clarabell, who always 
sounded a sweet horn to indicate “yes,” 
asour one for “no” (the part, recently 
played by Lew Anderson, was origina- 
ted by Bob Keeshan, who is the endur- 
ing star of CBS’s CAPTAIN KANGA- 
ROO). And with them all went a 
memorable list of supporting figures: 
Mr. Bluster, the puppet heavy (the 
children in the audience always booed 
and hissed); Dilly-Dally, the sad-sack 
tot: Flubadub, the curious crossbreed 
with a duck’s head, spaniel’s ears, 
giraffe’s neck, dachshund’s body, seal’s 
flippers. pig’s tail and the cat’s whisk- 


ers. 
Pulling Strings 
On Oct. 27th Debbie Reynolds star- 
red in her own TV show for the first 
time with an unusual gimmick - Debbie 
danced with five life-size puppets and 
also with one live actor, Carleton Car- 
penter, who waa on strings, too. The 
puppets bore a remarkable resem- 
Glance to Bing Crosby, Donald O'Con- 
ner, Fred Astaire, Gene Kelly and Red 
Skelton. Debbie took such a fancy to 
the puppets, she planned to take them 
heme when the show is over. 


Here and There 





Puppets for Sale 

Want to give a puppet to your favor- 
ite small fry for Christmas? That 
should be easy. Seems as tho every 
toy department and catalog is featur- 
ing them. A partial list . . . Montgom- 
ery Ward, Bancrofts of Chicago, Sears, 
all feature puppets by mail. F and O 
Schwartz, 745 5th Ave. N. York, have 
the largest array of puppets and stages 
of any toy department . . . every type 
and every price. Catalog available 
Some could be adapted for amateur 
production. 

Marcel Marceau 

You will find Marcel Marceau billed 
m many cities this winter. A master 
pantomimist, this attraction is a “must” 
for every puppeteer. His art is one 
closely allied with the puppet art ... 
we have heard a lot about mimes at 
recent Fest but one does not need to 
apply his principles to mimes alone . - . 
action should be the basis of all puppet 
acting, and their are untold lessons to 
be learned from Marceau’s remarkable 
ability to depict without words. 

In Advertising 

Puppets for kids? Not so, decides 
ESQUIRE MAGAZINE. A blond beau- 
ty is holding aloft a hand puppet on 
the cover of October Esquire. 

A full color cowboy marionette asks, 
“What's for dessert, Ma'am?” im a full 
page ad for Jello in the SUNDAY 
NEWS, while a queenly dame with 
“Laguna Pearls,” holds aloft an attrac- 
tive handpuppet, in another full page 
ad in the NEW YORK TIMES, for 
Roval Craftsman, Inc. 

Regienal News 

Los Angeles County Guild of Pup- 
petry held its annual election: New 
Officers, - President, Donald Coleman; 
Vice President, John Leland; Secretary, 
Pat Stickel; Treasurer, Gayle Schhuter; 
Editor, John Zweers; Publisher, Donald 
Coleman; Historian, Sue Mitchell; Li- 
brarian, Bertha Walsworth; Coordina- 


tors, Peter’ Rodriguez, Hank Rabey, 
Betsy Brown, Jean Cease, Everett 
Kramer and Mollie Falkenstein. 

Mollie Falkenstein, Regional Direc- 
tor for the Pacific Coast (A) is well 
along on her plans for the 2nd Annual 
Regional Conference. Her committee 
is composed of Ellis Lexley, Asst. 
Chairman; Margaret Fickling, Donald 
Coleman, Lettie Connell, and, as sec- 
retary, Jan Falkenstein. 

A Make It Yourself Puppet Show 

It may be a bit hard to accept the 
following described figures as “mario- 
nettes”, but Kay Sherwood, NEA Staff 
writer, gives the following description 
of a friend’s effort to retain something 
of the Christmas spirit amid the medly 
of toys and gimcracks which have be- 
come symbolic of the season to young 
children. 

The project followed the reading of 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors and enjoying the record- 
ing of the same. It was suggested that 
this might be a good group project for 
a household of guests. I disagree with 
one statement “String puppets are easy 
enough for very young children” but 
if the puppets are kept as simple and 
stylized as these, I would go along with 
the statement. 

Her description follows: “All the 
characters are made the same way. 
Draw a pattern for a round head, neck 
and extended arms all in one piece, 
with small tab extending below arm 
section. Trace on pale pink cardboard, 
add features, paste on hair from yarn, 
paper, or floss. Add appropriate head- 
dress. 

For bodies cut half circles, about 6 
inches in diameter of bright colored 
construction paper. Decorate the 
rounded edges with plastic tape, metal- 
lic stars or sequins for the king’s robes. 
Roll into cone shape. Cut off point of 
cone, cut slit on opposite two sides of 
top. Insert the heads and arms and 
tape with scotch tape. Attach strings 
with tape to back of each arm. Use 
eardboard box stage, with cut paper 
scenery. 


The story can be told with five char- 
acters . . . Amahl, Mother and the 
Three Wise Men. She suggests Roger 
Duvoisin’s illustration as a guide to 
illustrations and for dialogue. See 
your library. 

Pictures of puppets and stage ac- 
companying the article were most at- 
tractive. Maybe it’s worth trying for 
the small fry. 

Campaigning with Puppets 

Vincent J. Mutari, a Nassau Co, 
N. Y. Democrat used a puppet show 
as a campaign gimmick and avoided 
kissing all the babies in Nassau County 
. .. he let the puppet do it for him 
The ingenious campaign device was a 
three foot card board stage, fitted to be 
carried on the shoulders, in the man- 
ner of the “strolling puppeteer”, and 
was designed and made by Jerry Har- 
nett, who also furnished the puppets. 
Jerry was assisted in the production 
by the candidates wife. 

First puppet... Any strings on you? 

Second puppet... Yes I have string 
because the Republican bosses hold the 
strings and tell me what to do! 


In Montreal Parks 


—-“Bonjour les enfants!” pipes the 
thin puppet voice of Monsieur Surprise 
to an audience of eager-eyed young. 
sters. 

The scene was a familiar one im 
Montreal parks and playgrounds this 
summer when the curtain rang up op 
The Vagabond, a mobile puppet 
theatre, 

The puppets were made by Andre 
Fayard, who has been making the tiny 
figures since he was 3 years old. After 
many tours through Europe he sold 
the idea of a traveling puppet show to 
the Montreal Parks Department i» 
1957. 

His theatre is in a trailer, decorated 
like an old-style western medicine 
show wagon. Measuring eight by six 
and one-half feet, it is fitted with 
sound equipment, lighting sets, and @ 
workshop for making and manipulat- 
ing the marionettes. 
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(September 30, to October 19, 1960) 
Abonament Cartimex, Asociatia Camenilor 
din Institutiile Teatrale si Muzicale din 
RFR, Str. Franklin No. 10-12, Bucarest, 
Rumania 
Edwards, Robert A., Paradise, 
Mass. 

, Carroll E., 541 SW 28th Street, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Lonergan, Mrs. L. H., P.O. Box 656, 

24855 Prospect, Loma Linda, Calif. 
Mahan, Marjorie (Mrs. Alexis A. Jr.) 
% Porter Lane, uth Hamilton, Mass. 
Miller, Jeanette Lee, 4271 Alton Road, 
Miami Beach, Florida 
Nunnenkamp, Ann, 227 Sullivan St., 
New York City 12, New York 
Phillips, Jane, Church Rd., 
Whitchurch, Cardiff, Glamorgan, 
South Wales, Great Britain 

Pizzaia, Mrs. Martin C., 4833 Baltimore Ave., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Reed, Dolores R. (Mrs. Harry J. 

100 Osceola St., Pontiac, Mich gan 
Zasier, yan, 3319 Neptune Avenue, 
Brooklyn New York 

i Wallie 208 Toddington Rd. Luton, 


ilar, nites H., 526 Glenn Rd., 
State coteg™ Penn. 


Canton, 
Service League of Rome, inc. 


Beverly 8, 


0 Reng: er = Chariton Rd., Rome, Ga. 


Box 260 G, 
Sorina, Siunote (J) 
Cc. Lyle, 3450 Columbus Rd., 


a sophisticated spoof for adults 
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GEORGE LATSHAW PUPPETS 


box 3512 cleveland 18, ohio 


New Members 





Silverman, Claire, 258 Van Nostrand Ave., 
ity, New Jersey 
Suzari Marionettes, 830 Regent Drive, 


Benson, T m, 
Wauwatosa 10, Wisconsin (J) 

Longley, Edward L., 13300 Midway Ave., 
Rockville, Maryland 

Hardy, H. F., 116 West Forest View Road, 
Bensonville, Illinois 

Forsman, Clyde W., 274 Hermann S&t., 
San Francisco, California 

Schnyder, Carol Sue, 45 Ocean Ave., 
Deal, New Jersey 

Watson, Mildred, 
Stedman, North Carolina (J) 

Buro, Rosaline, 150-37 89th St., 
Howard Beach 14, New York 

‘Lowry, Mabe! W., 2056 Atkinson, 
Detroit 6, Michigan 

Payne, Robert L., 7034 Riggs Road, Apt. 206, 
Hyattsville, Maryland 

Rose, Mrs. Walter, Box 4, 
Jonesville, North Carolina 

Merriweather, Lois E., 2050 Atkinson, 
Detroit 6, Michigan 

Armes, Mrs. Charlies E., P.O. Box 1169, 
Sierra Vista, Arizona 

Doremus, Geraldine (Mrs. Raymond) RD. 2, 
Box 230, Huntington, New York 

Kruse, Andreas, West Lake Road, 
Skaneateles, New York 

Madsen, Leona Ramsey, 463 Merrick Road, 
West Islip, L. 1.. New York 

Swarth, (Mrs.) Lillian, 25-30 163 St., 
Flushing 58, New York 
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. to all our friends and fans . . 
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THE PUPPET STORE 


BOOKS 


THE HAND PUPPETS George Merten (cloth) $5.00 (paper) $3.00 
THE MARIONETTES George Merten (cloth) $5.00 (paper) $3.00 
EIGHT PLAYS FOR THE PUPPET THEATRE, George & Elizabeth Merten $3.00 


PUPPETS AND PUPPETRY Cyril Beaumont $9.50 — 


Marjorie Batchelder $3.75 
Batchelder and Comer $4.00 | 
Batchelder and Michael (paper) $1.50 | 


Roberto Lago and Lola Queto $2.50 
W. A. Dwiggins $1.50 
David Lano $5.75 


MIMEOGRAPHED PUBLICATIONS 


LIST OF PUPPETRY BOOKS Fern Zwickey .50 
LIST OF PUPPET PLAYS Alfred Wallace .50 ~ 
SELECTED MUSIC FOR PUPPET PLAYS Lewis Parsons .50 — 
PUPPETRY IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION Rev. Wm. R. Jacoby 1.26 | 
SCRIPT WRITING FOR PUPPET PLAYS Rev. Wm. R. Jacoby 2.00 ~ 
PUPPETS ARE FUN Corpus Christi Junior League .75 


CINDERELLA Helen Haiman Joseph .75 
SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS Helen Haiman Joseph .76 
AL! BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES Helen Haiman Joseph .75 
PINOCCHIO Helen Haiman Joseph .75 
LOST BOY (for small children) Nora Wood .76 — 
HANSEL & GRETEL Helen Haiman Joseph .75 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK Helen Haiman Joseph .75 — 
THE TOYMAKER Martin Stevens .36 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Making and Staging Marionettes - Bil Baird - 40 pg. manual 40¢ : 


Sevens—Rose Marionette Diagram 4 
Full size (24 inch) diagrams with diagram for contro! and directions for stringing 


Puppet Parade Folio ____ more than 250 pictures (boxed) $2.25 — 
Wonderful for bulletin boards, scrapbooks, research materia! or just an out- 
standing collection to prize and keep for reference. 


Vertical Controls —ready to use by Tom Harrison 
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